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Lincoln at Gettysburg: The Words That Remade America. By Garry 
Wills. (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1992. Pp. 317. Illustrations, 
appendices, notes, indices. $23.00.) 

Although this book studies but two minutes in American history, 
it is at least the fifth full-length work on the subject. The author, 
Garry Wills, teaches at a university, but he writes for the general 
reading public, and Lincoln at Gettysburg is long on broad arguments, 
cleverly stated, and short on research. 

The book's populär audience can be sensed from Professor Wills' 
use of modern argot. Had Lincoln been as often stricken by inspira- 
tion in writing the address as previous accounts have said, he would 
have been "short-circuited . . . by the time he spoke" (p. 28). Did 
Lincoln share the attitudes of his generation toward cemeteries and 
death? "He shared them in spades" (p. 75). And Wills borrows from 
today's managerial class the use of "ratchet up": "In a Situation where 
heightening animosities . . . tend to ratchet up the rhetoric, the de- 
mands, the righteousness of combatants, Lincoln deliberately ratchets 
down the claims that can be made by himself and the nation" (pp. 
184-85). 

The subtitle of the book attests to the extreme claims Wills argues 
for his subject. So do the chapter headings. The speech was a "Revo- 
lution in Thought" (chapter 4) and a "Revolution in Style" (chapter 
5). He even suggests that "all modern political prose descends from 
the Gettysburg Address" (p. 148). 

As for depth of research, the book skates on a thin surface of 
mostly modern works and aims to demolish not so much historians' 
errors as those of conservative politicians and commentators like 
Willmoore Kendali, M. E. Bradford, and Edwin Meese. Wills himself 
is a liberal commentator and more a beiletrist or essayist than histo- 
rian. His book is reminiscent not of the work of historians like James 
G. Randall or James McPherson but of Gamaliel Bradford, the bright 
author of the glittering and still readably worthwhile Union Portraits, 
published in 1916. Such works contain entertaining reading and 
flashes of insight, but not genuine scholarship. 

Some of Wills' errors do not matter much. When he explains that 
Lincoln's reference to "Uncle Sam's Web-feet" in his famous Conkling 
letter of August 26, 1863, means the "marines," he misleads the 
reader. Lincoln referred to the navy; the marines had only a small 
role in the Civil War. Nor was John C. Fremont's Missouri emancipa- 
tion proclamation, issued in the summer of 1861, a response "to raids 
of Southern guerrillas like William Quantrill," for Quantrill remained 
in the regulär Confederate forces until late fall 1861, after Lincoln 
had revoked Fremont's order. 

Other errors have serious consequences. When Wills refers to Lin- 
coln's "low opinion" of Andrew Jackson, he misleads the reader and 
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himself. Actually, Lincoln grudgingly admired Jackson, even for his 
expansive theory of the presidency (anathema to most other Whigs). 
Lincoln thought Jackson, as a military hero, fully deserving of the 
country's bipartisan praise. And, most important, as a nationalist foe 
of secession (or nullification), Jackson directly inspired Lincoln's ar- 
guments in his First inaugural address. Wills ignores this influence 
and therefore lays too great stress on Lincoln's indebtedness to the 
Whig nationalist, Daniel Webster. 

Even so, Wills puts his predecessors, like Henry Sweetser Burrage, 
William E. Barton, and Louis A. Warren, to shame. Their books on 
the Gettysburg Address, by comparison, are studies in trivia: the spot 
where Lincoln stood, how many holograph copies of the speech exist. 
Such questions preoccupied an earlier age, and Wills can sweep them 
into tedious appendices where they belong, in order to focus on what 
is important, the meaning of the speech and its historical context. 

Wills' powers of analysis render Lincoln's speech considerably 
more understandable. The Gettysburg Address was abstract and 
worked entirely in the realm of ideals. "There are no particulars 
mentioned by Lincoln," notes Wills, " — no names of men or sites or 
units, or even of sides. . . . Slavery is not mentioned, any more than 
Gettysburg is" (p. 37). Nevertheless, though Wills is right to aim at 
explaining the ideals in the address, ultimately he does not get them 
right. His Lincoln is a closet abolitionist awaiting the historical oppor- 
tunity to put his liberal agenda over on an unwitting populace. "Lin- 
coln knew it was useless to promote the abolitionist position in Il- 
linois," Wills says (p. 95), and that is certainly true, but Lincoln was 
not himself an abolitionist and did not want to promote that position. 
He thought "that the Promulgation of abolition doctrines tends to 
increase" the "evils" of slavery (protest in Illinois legislature, March 
3, 1837). According to Wills, "Lincoln found it impolitic to name 
[President] Polk's motives [in starting the Mexican War], because, 
very probably, he agreed with those who claimed that the Slave Power 
was seeking new territories for reintroducing slavery" (p. 178). But 
Lincoln never endorsed or believed in the abolitionist theory of the 
Mexican War. He confessed to Williamson Durley on October 3, 
1845, "that individually I never was much interested in the Texas 
question. ... I never could very clearly see how the annexation would 
augment the evil of slavery." As a congressman during the Mexican 
War, Lincoln stated flatly that he "did not believe . . . that this war 
was originated for the purpose of extending slave territory" (Speech 
at Wilmington, Delaware, June 10, 1848). And Lincoln did say what 
Polk's motive was: "to divert public attention from the surrender of 
'Fifty-four, forty, or fight' to Great Britain, on the Oregon boundary 
question" (John L. Scripps, Life of Abraham Lincoln [1860]). 

Since Lincoln's real ideas were not as far out of Step with the 
electorate as those of the abolitionists, he did not in the Gettysburg 
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Address perform "one of the most daring acts of open-air sleight of 
hand ever witnessed by the unsuspecting." Nor is it true that everyone 
at the ceremony was "having his or her intellectual pocket picked" (p. 
38), while Lincoln smuggled his abolitionist view of the Constitution 
into the mainstream of American political thought. 

Professor Wills is the true sleight-of-hand artist here, attempting 
to put his modern liberal version of Lincoln over on the unsuspecting 
reader. What the real Abraham Lincoln accomplished at Gettysburg 

remains unexplained. 

Mark E. Neely, Jr. 

Saint Louis University 



Joseph E. Johnston: A Civil War Biography. By Craig L. Symonds. 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1991. Pp. xiv, 450. Illustrations, maps, 
notes, bibliography, index. $29.95.) 

Craig Symonds notes in the introduction to his story of Joseph E. 
Johnston that few historians straddle the fence in their opinions of 
this Confederate general. Johnston is either the genius whose advice 
should have been heeded by Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee or 
the master of retreat, the man who refused to fight. Symonds cor- 
rectly claims that "both sides exaggerate. No single judgment can 
capture this complex man" (p. 5). 

The dearth of Johnston's surviving personal correspondence (he 
personally destroyed many of his letters) makes a successful evalua- 
tion of Johnston the man difficult at best. Symonds does a masterful 
job with available resources, but his personal portrait of the general 
still leaves Johnston's personality in the shadows. 

Much more illuminating is Symonds' Johnston, the career soldier. 
From his earliest days in the army, Johnston displayed traits that 
contributed to subsequent positive and negative assessments of his 
war performance. Johnston was ambitious — not overtly, so claims 
Symonds, but nevertheless very prideful and sensitive when things 
did not go his way. This was exemplified by his anger at Jefferson 
Davis for not being ranked as the senior Confederate general. In his 
memoirs written many years later, Johnston still seethed at what he 
considered an unjust slight. 

Johnston also displayed early in his career sincere concern for the 
welfare of soldiers under his command. His caring produced an affec- 
tionate relationship between Commander and commanded, both in 
the antebellum and Civil War years. Since Johnston did not have a 
magnetic personality and was an aloof individual (he detested his 
men's familiarity in calling him "Old Joe"), the only logical conclusion 
seems to be that his men loved him because they were convinced that 
he looked out after their best interests. 



